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A SHETLAND PONY. 
THE long and hilly drive of thirty miles from 
Lerwick to Sumburgh possesses little attraction 
for the lover of nature in her softer moods. The 
South Mainland of Shetland, wildly romantic as 
is its rocky coast-line with its numberless voes 
or estuaries, and picturesque as are its fishing- 
hamlets, its purling hill-streams, and groups of 
crofters’ cottages, lacks in great measure the 
essential element of colouring. The hills are 
bare, bleak, and gray; even in autumn there is 
no heather-bloom, as in Orkney, to adorn with 
its rich purple the monochrome of broken peat- 
moss. In fact, if it were not for one endlessly 
varying feature peculiar to this region, the land- 
scape would be wholly in neutral tints. The 
solitary relief to the sombre surroundings is the 
bright colouring of the ubiquitous Shetland 
pony. Notwithstanding reports of their recently 
diminished numbers, these little animals seem 
to be everywhere—grazing contentedly on the 
grim, peaty moorlands, wandering over the bare 
hillsides, or peering like elves over the stone 
dikes at the passing vehicle. There are little 
ponies and big; ponies black and brown, cream- 
coloured, russet, fawn, and gray; every shade 
and size of the smallest known, as well as the 
hardiest and most useful breed of ponies in the 
world. During our last trip through the district, 
we attempted to count those within sight of the 
road as we passed; but we gave up the task 
long before reaching our destination. The jour- 
ney occupied the whole day, the hills being 
nearly as steep as those of Skye; and there were 
hundreds of ponies visible in every direction 
feeding, contentedly enough to all appearance, 
where, probably, no other animal could find 
subsistence, in all the brilliancy of their summer 
coats, and rejoicing for the most part in wholly 
untrimmed manes and tails. The appearance of 
some of the smaller ponies is grotesque in the 
extreme ; their fiery eyes, glancing under bushy 
forelocks, and their shaggy manes, giving them 
something of the look of miniature bisons. When 


grazing together, the younger, and especially the 
smaller animals will frequently be observed to 
fight fiercely with each other ; in fact, this breed 
of ponies, from their hardiness and courage, form 
no mean antagonists to horses of much larger 
size. Instances are known of ordinary horses, 
pastured with ponies in islands, or ‘holms,’ as 
they are locally termed, having been actually 
killed by the repeated attacks of their tiny but 
determined foes. 

In treating of Shetland ponies, one is apt, 
without perhaps being aware of it, to tread upon 
somewhat ticklish ground. Of course it will 
not be denied by any one acquainted with the 
subject, that the Shetland variety of ponies as 
a whole is, with some minor defects, by far the 
best of all. The difficulty alluded to does not 
lie in this direction. The fashion of Iceland 
ponies is, we believe, fast dying out. It would 
never have obtained to any extent, considering 
the marked inferiority of the breed in every 
respect, had it not been for the efforts of those 
interested in their wholesale importation. And 
there has been, in connection with the subject, 
a popular misconception which has told in their 
favour. Born in a much colder climate, one 
might imagine, at first sight, that the ponies 
reared in the far north would necessarily be of 
a hardier nature, and be much more inured to 
exposure than their Shetland brethren. But this 
conclusion would rest upon a mistaken premise. 
Iceland has, of course, by far the more rigorous 
climate ; but it is one so much more severe than 
that of Shetland, that the ponies cannot be left 
out in winter, but are regularly sheltered and 
housed during the inclement season. This the 
Shetland ponies never are. By day and night, 
in winter and summer alike, they live on the 
hillside. Any indulgence they may get by way 
of extra food in hard seasons is afforded them 
solely in the way of ‘outdoor relief.’ Let the 
north wind drift the snow-flakes ever so thickly, 
let the cold be ever so intense, the true ‘Sheltie,’ 
clothed in a triple and impenetrable fell of 
matted hair, has no ‘bield’ but such as the 
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dikeside may afford, and, with true philosophy, 
turns its ample tail towards that doubtful shelter. 
Hence in great measure their unmatched hardi- 
ness, 

But although the supremacy of the Shetland 
ponies will not be seriously questioned, yet it 
must be remembered—and here lies the rub— 
that there are ponies and ponies even in Shetland. 
There are droves of ponies, owned by breeders, 
in the various districts of the Mainland and 
islands of the group, as well as the solitary pony 
of the individual crofts. These rival breeders 
keenly contend with each other for the palm of 
superior merit. Well, we are wise enough not 
to pretend to award it. We may perhaps venture 
the remark that about Sumburgh an infusion of 
Norwegian blood was attempted some years ago 
with favourable results, though adding consider- 
ably to the size of the animals ; but we state this 
without prejudice to the merits of other noted 
strains. 

The size of the full-grown Shetland pony varies 
very much more than is commonly believed. 
They are not all pigmies, by any means. That 
they are commonly thought to be so without 
exception is perhaps owing to the fact that so 
many of the smaller animals are exported. Fancy- 
ponies of this description, measuring perhaps only 
nine hands or thirty-six inches* at the shoulder, 
and even less—thirty-two inches has been known 
—are in demand for the ménage, or as children’s 
pets, being practically useless for other purposes ; 
and the correspondingly fancy-prices paid for 
these Lilliputians are extraordinary, especially 
should they be matched pairs, and cream-coloured 
or piebald. These will fetch as much as thirty 
guineas a head, or even more. Small-sized horse- 
ponies—anything under forty-four inches, or 
thereby—are also in great demand for employ- 
ment in the coal-mines of the south, are exported 
in large numbers, and fetch a high price. These 
hapless animals are to be commiserated, not on 
account of their possible ill-usage, for they are 
both well fed and tended, but for their life-long 
imprisonment in the underground stables of the 


| mines. But a larger size, anything above forty- 


four inches or thereby—and many pure-bred 
ponies are bigger—can generally be purchased 
on the spot, rising three or four years old, for 


| from seven to ten or twelve pounds for horse- 


ponies, mares usually fetching from thirty shil- 
lings to two pounds less. But the price even 
in the same district is variable, and depends upon 
a variety of circumstances. It is not improbable 
that in process of time these bigger-sized and 
cheaper ponies may become scarcer, the larger 
breeders contenting themselves with producing 
the fancy qualities; and the crofters, again, 
endeavouring by crossing to increase the size 
of the animals raised by them to fifty-four inches 


* The ‘hand’ of horse-measurement is four inches; 
but the height of ponies is always given in inches in 
Shetland. 


or so, in order to use them for ploughing and 
farmwork. These causes will probably raise the 
prices of intermediate heights in the near future. 
Such, at all events, are our latest advices from 
the spot. Freight to south ports must, of course, 
be added to the above quotations, and also the 
dealer’s commission, usually ten shillings, which 
generally includes shipment free on board steamer 
at Lerwick. Even with these additions, it will 
be seen that the profits of middle-men in the 
southern markets must be large, a broken Shet- 
land pony, three or four years old, quiet and 
tractable to ride or drive, frequently fetching, 
without any specially valuable characteristic, some 
fifteen or sixteen guineas at horse bazaars. We 
would advise intending purchasers to seek an 
agent in Shetland, and to protect themselves 
against risk of loss on the passage by means of 
a transit insurance policy, readily and cheaply 
obtainable. 

Many cross-bred ponies are also reared in Shet- 
land. A strain of the larger horse makes a 
shapely animal. The Highland pony cross is 
also a fair one; but—there is ‘always a some- 
thing,’ even in horse-breeding—the tendency of 
these infusions is generally to perpetuate the 
bad qualities of both parents, without preserv- 
ing the good ones. Cross-bred Shetlanders are 

culiarly given to stumbling—an ineradicable 
ault, from which the true breed is singularly 
exempt. 

On these points we do not speak without ex- 

rience, having on one occasion, while resident 
in the Orkney Islands, imported a veritable Shet- 
land pony direct from the land of its birth. Its 
expected arrival at Kirkwall gave us no little 
anxiety, for although the voyage thither from 
Lerwick is not a long one, ponies are very apt, 
even on a short passage, to suffer from want of 
water, if not properly a en route, We 
have seen many of them landed in Orkney, to 
be attended, for lock-jaw, by a veterinary sur- 
geon, before proceeding farther south, their ill- 
ness arising from neglect of attention in this 
ane Our consignment was, however, received 
without mishap. It could not be called on arrival, 
even by the most ardent admirer of the breed, a 
beautiful animal. It was the winter season, and 
a treble fold of thick and curly hair clothed our 
pony from head to foot. The mane was nearly 
two feet in length ; and a pre rously lengthy 
tail, which otherwise would have trailed upon 
the und, had been thoughtfully tied—most 
pa by the shipper—in a double knot. It 
was of a cream-fawn colour, however—surely 
the prettiest of all—and though a good deal out 
of condition, for the Shetland moor in winter 
does not afford succulent pasture, there was a 
gentleness about our pony which did much to 
win our favour from the first. 

Shetland ponies, except when very young, have 
an aspect of ae melancholy about them, 
suggestive of relationship to that other quadruped 
which boasts of longer ears. Perhaps it is the 
labour to which many of them are set at an early 
age, for most of the crofters’ ponies bring home 

ts from the hills in miniature carts, and 
oads in niers as well; perhaps it is the 
climate in which they are reared; perhaps a 
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constitutional symptom; but every true-born 
‘Shalt’ gives one the impression that he thinks a 
great deal more than is good for him, and that his 
view of life in general is that of the pessimist. 
Our pony was no exception, being singularly medi- 
tative, if not despondent. Even a change to better 
pasture than that of his former home failed to 
rouse him. But with all his brooding—perhaps 
it was home-sickness—he was manifestly busily 
engaged, for some weeks after arrival, in taking 
an accurate stock of his new surroundings after 
a stealthy fashion, somewhat as a cat will do 
when introduced toa new dwelling. This inquisi- 
tiveness roused our suspicions at first, thinking 
that he meditated flight at an early opportunity ; 
but we were mistaken ; he was only reaping the 
‘harvest of a quiet eye.” When we knew our 

ny better, we gave up mistrusting and tetherin 

im. Left to wander at will, he never straye 
beyond the unfenced boundary of an Orkney 
hill-farm. On closer acquaintance, we found him 
to be a psychological study, being a curious mix- 
ture of ———— opposite and contradictory 
qualities. Gentle and amiable towards ourselves, 
he keenly resented the interference of strangers ; 
and though docile enough, there was at times 
a lingering reluctance about his obedience which 
some might have taken for obstinacy. Perhaps 
we are wronging him, but he often seemed to 
give in to his master’s wishes with a gentle, 
a very gentle protest. There were some simple 
things which no persuasion would induce him 
todo; for example, to accept a turnip instead 
of his beloved potato for dessert ; and there was 
a slumbering ferocity underlying all the seeming 
gentleness and misanthropic pensiveness of our 
pony, evidencing itself in a tendency to bite 
and kick at other ponies, and to assault smaller 
and inoffensive animals, such as dogs, straying 
in his path—weaknesses which only his solitary 
upbringing by the lonely shores of a Shetland 
loch could either palliate or excuse. We called 
him ‘Spiggie,’ after the famous trouting-water 
hard by his birthplace. 

But other fault or defect he had none, being 
a trusty and faithful servant, and an affectionate 
friend. A single glance at his ‘mild and mag- 
nificent eye’ assured the most timid rider of 
perfect safety in the saddle ;\ while the square 
compact frame, and strong sturdy limbs, with 
pasterns well back, gave evidence of endurance 
and surefootedness, From this latter quality, 
this particular breed makes the best of all pos- 
sible hill-ponies. A ‘Sheltie’ will pick his way 
deliberately, yet certainly, over broken ground 
and among loose stones, where any other animal, 
except perhaps a goat, would assuredly stumble. 


And in comparative darkness, or through driving | p 


mist or blinding snowstorm, when the wayfarer 
on foot would almost certainly wander on the 
trackless hills, these animals will travel with 
unerring instinct to their home. Their tenacious 
memory for tracks, and their conservative ten- 
dencies generally, are very strongly marked, and 
in this respect most invaluable on the moors. 

The best way to treat an imported riding 
‘Sheltie’ is to keep it as nearly as possible as 
it has been accustomed to be kept in its native 
wilds. High feeding and constant stabling are 
positively injurious to them. The should, if 
practicable, have their heads loose, po be assigned 


— pasture. They are the hardiest of the 
hardy, and thrive best on Spartan fare. Though 
they will stand the immediate consequence of 
an over-feed better than an ordinary horse—a 
surfeit of wet clover which might be fatal to 
the one, not more than temporarily inconveni- 
encing the other—yet the rich fare in time 
tends to enfeeble the smaller race, more especi- 
ally as, from early scarcity, the as a rule, 
of an unbounded stomac They should have 
unfailing access to water at all times—no 
animal suffers sooner or more seriously from 
the consequences of thirst. And once more, if 
nay pony be kept outside—as he always should 

, save perhaps in the severest weather, when 
an open shed will do for cover—do not take 
from him, by undue trimming and reckless 
clipping, the abundant hair with which nature 
has provided him as a covering and defence. 
The coat will of itself become thinner and finer 
on better diet. The poorer the fare, the closer 
and thicker the coat. An ill-fed pony runs all 
to hair and hoof. Clip your pony’s tail as little 
as possible ; it is enough if it keep clear of the 
ground. A flowing mane and tail are the Shet- 
land pony’s chief adornments, and the latter its 
most effectual means of warding off the attacks of 
summer insects, as well as its warmest covering 
from the wintry blast. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN, 
CHAPTER XXIL—THE PILOT. 


Tue funeral of Mr Gabriel Gotham, J.P.—he 
never gained the distinction of D.L,—was fairly 
well attended. The coffin was preceded by a 
detachment of police, walking two and two, 
wearing white gloves; and was followed by the 
Cornellis family and by several of the gentry of 
the neighbourhood. The coffin was of polished 
oak, with brass mountings. The church bell 
tolled ; and the pulpit and altar and the family 
pew were in mourning. 

After the funeral, a few came back to the Hall 
to partake of refreshments whilst their carriages 
were being got ready. The rector speedily took 
off his s 
black kid gloves, and came. The lawyer of the 
deceased was also there, a local man, who lived 
in Hanford, who made out the leases for Mr 
Gotham. 

When the guests from a distance were gone, 
and only the rector and the solicitor remained, 
Justin Cornellis said with a sad smile: ‘It is, I 
suppose, usual on these melancholy occasions to 
uce and read the will ; but Mr Coxe no doubt 
is aware of the arrangement made by 7 poor 
cousin. I have the key of his bureau. The will 
is in it, I believe, I will run up-stairs and bring 
it down, if Mr Coxe would like to see it. There 
is, however, no necessity ; I will have it proved 
forthwith at Somerset House.’ 

‘T have it, sir,’ said the lawyer. : 

‘You have it!’ exclaimed Mr Cornellis, stop- 
ping short on his way to the door. 

‘Mr Gotham made his will at my office the 
day he met with his fatal accident ; in fact, only 
a few hours before—perhaps not more than an 
hour and a half previous.’ 


lice and scarf and curled up his } 
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on! Is this possible? With 

‘Well, sir, I su e changed his mind. 
I have the will heen yt is short and to the point. 
The rector and my clerk witnessed it.’ 

‘I came down to the beach,’ said the rector, 
r Gotham was there 

ine inspecting a new vessel just built by 
Siteoes ; and he, poor fellow, asked me to do 
him the favour of stepping with him to the office 
of his solicitor. It turned out that he wanted 
to make his will, and get me to attest it. I 
suppose he felt unwell that day; had some 
premonition of what would happen. I suspect 
the true explanation of his fall is that he had a 
stroke, and that is what made him lose his 
balance. It was an odd coincidence his making 
a will the same day he lost his faculties.’ 

‘Let me look at it,’ said Cornellis huskily. 

‘Nothing can be simpler, said the lawyer Coxe. 
‘He has left everything to your daughter, Miss 
Jozephine—that is, to the rector, myself, and 
Mr Cable, in trust for her, till she is of age, 
and not under coverture.—I must ask that Miss 
Cornellis may be present whilst I read the will, 
as it concerns her more than any one else.’ 

‘And—myself?’ stammered the ex-missionary. 

‘There is a hundred pounds a piece left to me, 
sir, to the rector, and Cable, as executors; to the 
servants, a small remembrance. That is all. You 
are not mentioned.’ 

Mr Cornellis said no more. He rang the bell 
for his daughter, and remained silent whilst the 
will was being read. 

The rector and the solicitor left, and then he 
was alone with Josephine. The calmness he had 
assumed during the presence of the two gentle- 
men deserted him. He became limp in body 
and haggard in face. His usual assurance and 
self-confidence were gone, knocked down by this 
unexpected blow, and he did not know what 
line to take. He felt that his position was criti- 
cal. The object of the wretched old gee was 
clear to him. Mr Gotham had made Josephine 
his heiress because he believed she would marry 
Richard Cable; and he had so entangled her 
with Cable, that it would not be easy for her 
to break away without a slur remaining on her 
character. This was why he had advanced the 
money for the purchase of the boat, why he had 
had it called the Josephine, and made the girl 
made him trustee with the rector and Coxe, 

He was no hero to his daughter; he had con- 
flung away his natural opportunities 


‘I beg your 


of gaining her respect and securing her love ; and 
now he retted this mistake, erm he was 
disappointed of his ambition and made dependent 


on her. He had wasted all the money his wife 
had brought; nothing of it remained, except 
what he could secure from the Insurance Com- 
pany, in compensation for his house and goods 
consumed by fire, 

‘Well, Josephine,’ he said, not looking her in 
the face, ‘luck smiles on you, and turns her back 
on me, Look at poor ham’s old will, By 
it, everything fell to me; and now, at the last 
moment, when he was half-erazed, he went and 
made a fresh disposition of the property. I 
might contest the new will; indeed, I have a 
mind to serve a caveat against its being proved, 


till I have considered the matter. The new will 
is so pre sterous that it cannot stand. Poor 
fellow! He was off his head when he made it. 
But it will not do to have quarrels in families. 
It would be a scandal if you and I were ranged 
against one another in court; and I propose a 
compromise.’ 

think, pape, you had better settle that with 
the trustees— Sellwood and Mr Coxe and 
Richard Cable.’ 

He frowned. ‘I can have nothing to do with 
Mr Sellwood, nor you either, since you have 
refused his son! No, Josephine; I speak as a 
father to a child. I want no law; I want a fair 
arrangement between us. If you satisfy me, I 
will withdraw my opposition to the will.’ 

‘I do not know what the property of poor 
Cousin Gabriel is worth,’ said Josephine. 

‘About two thousand five hundred, gross ; but 
nett, nothing like that sum.’ 


mt es I will talk the matter over with 
ic 

‘Richard!’ he exclaimed. ‘What do you 
mean ?’ 


‘Richard Cable,’ answered Josephine. ‘I have 
put myself in his hands. I did so when I thought 
myself a poor girl; now I am rich, I cannot twist 
myself out of his hands.’ 

‘Oh, as to that, said her father, ‘give yourself 
no concern; I’ll manage it. What was absurd 
yesterday, is impossible now.’ 

‘I did not mean that I could not extricate 
myself, papa, but that I would not.’ 

‘Then you are a fool,’ said he bluntly—‘a 
greater fool than I conceived you to be. The 
man is a vulgar sailor, and talks broad Essex.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, papa. He is a man of 
honour and integrity—a gentleman at heart.’ 

‘I do not profess to know his heart. If his 

ntility is within, turn him inside out, please, 
a presenting him to me and the world.’ 
He laughed contemptuously. ‘I suppose your 
mother-in-law will char for you—ninepence a 
day with six meals and her beer.’ 

coloured. 

‘As for the snivelling babies,’ he said scorn- 
fully—‘insist on a free application of soap, and 
the use of a tooth-comb before introducing them 
into this house.’ Then, ‘Pshaw ! 
The thing is too absurd. I cannot believe in such 
a climax of folly as that my own daughter should 
voluntarily set herself up to be the laughing-stock 
of the neighbourhood, I'll offer the lout a hun- 
dred pounds to marry Betty the scullery-maid, 
and get rid of him that way.’ 

‘Papa,’ said Josephine, with troubled face, ‘you 
cannot alter matters by talking in that way. You 
drove me mad the other day, and I tried to drown 
myself; then Richard saved me for the second 
time from death, I had no one to whom to 
a for succour, advice, comfort, and I turned 
to him,’ 

‘There—there!’ said Mr Cornellis, ‘Like a 
Newfoundland dog, I suppose, he went into the 
water after you. "ee does not follow that because 
a dog draws you out of the water, you are to 
worship and obey Ponto ever after; a pat and a 
bone will suffice for him. My dear Josephine, 
it is only in the fairy tale that Beauty, when she 
marries the Beast, finds him transform himself 
into a glittering Prince, In real life, when 
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Beauty thus descends, she -finds the Beast become 
infinitely and degradingly more beastly.’ Then, 
unable to keep his temper any longer under sem- 
blance of control, he left the room, took up his 
hat, and walked through the garden, out at the 
gate, and along the seawall to the Cables’ cottage. 

e walked in with his hat on, after having 
rapped at the door, and asked Mrs Cable for her 
son. She told him he was in the garden, and he 
went through the house to him. 

‘Good-evening,’ he said, a little roughly, for 
his temper was nettled. ‘I’ve come for a word 
or two with you.u—What is this Miss Josephine 
tells me about her trying to drown herself, and 
throwing herself on your protection ?’ 

Richard stood up, and looked Mr Cornellis 
in the face gravely out of his clear steady 
eyes. ‘Has she told you ought about it, sir?’ he 
asked. 

‘Yes, she has—some rodomontade. I beg your 
pardon; you probably do not understand . the 
word, and would be at a loss to spell it. Some 
nonsense, I mean. She tumbled into the mud, 
and you picked her out.’ 

‘Sir, it happened as Miss Josephine said.’ 

‘She entered into no particulars. She was 
in one of her tall moods, giving herself tiptoe 
airs. I do not care for the particulars. ow 
she got into the mud is nought to me; how she 
got out is more my concern, Did she scramble 
out, or did you pull her out ?’ 

‘I brought her here, sir. She was in the water, 
not in the mud.’ 

‘You brought her here! Why not to her 
home 

‘ Because she refused to be taken home.’ 

‘And then she threw herself on you for advice 
and protection—advice as to nothing, protection 
against nobody. Not a soul desired to hurt her, 
and it is a matter of no importance what and who 
advised her, for she is so headstrong that she 
her own way.’ 

‘What she asked me, sir,’ said the sailor, ‘and 
what was said, are between herself and me.’ 

*You refuse to tell me what passed ?’ 

‘Miss Josephine spoke to me in confidence !’ 

There was somet ing so offensive and irritat- 
ing in the tone of Mr Cornellis, that Richard 

n to see how it was ible for the poor girl 
to be worked into a condition of exasperation by 
her father, such that she should try to destroy 
herself, 

The ex-missionary looked hard at the sailor, 
who met his eye frankly. 

‘I do not know what tomfoolery my daughter 
has been playing with you; but you will please 
to, understand at whatever she said, she said in 
oke, 

‘Miss Josephine knows that best, sir, If she 
spoke in joke—so; if in earnest—so,’ He was 
not to be brow-beaten ; he was calm, grave, and 
earnest, 

‘I do not know how she expressed herself ; 
words are various in their meanings, and a simple 
word lightly said may be taken seriously, and 
have grave consequences, You must distinctly 
understand, my man, that Miss Cornellis has 
acted contrary to my wishes in coming here to 
play with your brats—children, ere are 
children to played with on her own level 
of life, without stooping to yours—I mean no 


offence. Your children may be very nice and 
dear and all that sort of thing, but they are as 
apart from the sphere in which my daughter 
moves as if they belonged to the Dog-star.’ 

*The stars are above,’ said Cable coolly. 

Mr Cornellis was beating about the bash. He 
did not want to admit that his daughter had 
spoken seriously to him about an engagement 
with Cable; he desired to hear Cable’s version 
of the interview, and then to take his course. 
But Richard was reserved. Mr Justin Cornellis 
could get nothing out of him, and was himself 
losing his temper. 

‘Now, look here,’ said he. ‘My daughter has 
made you a present of a boat. I advanced the 
money. She gave it to you. I thought it would 
seem to come more gracefully from her; but 
don’t you build any ambitions on that trans- 
action. She owed you a debt, and has paid it; 
and she is now quit. I daresay she has said 
some nonsense to you since. Girls have no con- 
trol over their fancies and tongues.—Mind you, 
my good fellow, I object to her coming here. 
If she returns, she will incur my severe displea- 
sure; and I warn you that no serious intention 
lurks behind her words.’ 

‘What words, sir?’ 

* Any words she may have said.’ 

Cable considered a moment, then he said with 
self-restraint : ‘Sir, I have listened to what you 
have said; but I can’t make much out of it. 
You don’t wish the young lady to come here 
to see my young folks; ve =i sir. She shall 
not come if I can help it. I would not have one 
of my little girls disobey me; and if I led your 
daughter into disobedience, I should expect to be 

unished in like manner in my own children.— 
But, sir, Miss Josephine spoke to me when she 
was much in earnest and was very unhappy. I[ 
know well we be of different build. She’s a 
clipper yacht, and I a coal-barge; but that is 
neither here nor there. She appealed to me, 
and I answered her. If she meant nought by 
it, [am content. I will go with you to the Hall, 
sir, and see her in your presence, and she shall 
tell me what she means Whichever way she 
decides, I am content.’ 

As the two men turned to leave the garden 
by the way of the bridge, Josephine herself = 
peared from under the willows, crossed the plank, 
opened the wicket, and came towards them. 

‘I knew papa had come here,’ she said ; ‘so I 
have followed. 

‘I am glad you are on the spot,’ said Mr Cor- 
nellis—but his looks belied his words—‘ that you 
may hear what I have been saying to Mr Cable. 
I have told him that you have used random words 
to him, the purport of which I know, though | 
do not know the exact expressions used. You 
were excited at the time, possibly light-headed. 
Your words are not to be taken at the foot of the 
letter. What you said in heat you regret when 
cool. A lady is always allowed to ¢ ange her 
mind; and circumstances having altered, you 
have altered your purpose—You will 
stand, Mr Cable, that the girl is not of age.’ 

‘Papa,’ said Josephine, turning to him, and 
then to Cable, ‘Richard—I can now say to both 
what must be said. I am not a weathereock. 
When I give my word, I stick to it, I placed 
myself in the hands of Richard Cable, and asked 
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him to direct the course of my life, when I felt 
that I had lost confidence in every 
one; when I believed myself to a poor girl 
without a penny. Mr Cable does not know what 
has happened to alter my circumstances; that, 
however, does not alter my purpose, but intensi- 
fies my resolution. If before, when I was poor 
and without responsibilities, I wanted a help, now 
that I am well off, and am likely to have many 
responsibilities, I shall need assistance much more. 
He is the only man to whom I can look with 
perfect trust, and to him I still turn. I do not 
wish to reproach you, pape i but as you have 
ne my little fortune left me by my 
mother, I do not wish you to play ducks and 
drakes with that bequeathed to me by my cousin. 
Besides, he did not appoint you executor and 
trustee, but he appointed Richard Cable. There 
is no one—no one to whom I can look up as I 
look up to him. I daresay my choice will shock 
the neighbourhood ; but I do not care; I must 
seek my own happiness and welfare above every- 

ing else. When a poor creature. is drowning, 
she clings to the that is floating near her, 
and which she knows will sustain her, and does 
not apologise to the hence and empty barrels 
drifting around that she does not lay hold of 
them instead of the spar.’ 

Mr Cornellis turned livid. ‘Take care, Jose- 
phine; you almost persuade me that a lunatic 
asylum is your proper home.’ 

‘I ask Richard Cable to protect me. He will 
see that I am not spirited away to a madhouse. 
—I am sorry,’ she continued, ‘very sorry, not 
at all glad, that Cousin Gotham ‘has made me 
his heiress. I had ten thousand times rather 
have been a poor man’s wife, in such a position 
that the road of duty was straight and clear 
before me. Now I fear my way will be less 
obvious ; but I shall have one to steer me who 
is the best of pilots.’ She extended her hand to 
Richard. 


SUBMARINE BOATS. 


THE nations of the earth are preaching peace with 
an apparent earnestness of purpose which seems 
strangely at variance with the preparations for 
war to be met with on every hand, and with the 
keen interest evinced in the discovery of any 
reliable method of killing and maiming. The 
New World and the Old, shrewd Yankee and 
stolid Celestial, perfervid Gaul and phlegmatic 
Briton, are alike girding up their loins and per- 
fecting their armaments. The Reserves are called 
out ; and the construction of ironclads of colossal 
proportions is being rapidly pushed forward at 
an almost incredible outlay of the public money. 
Every ship of the Admiral class in our own navy, 
such as the Benbow, costs seven hundred and 
ninety thousand pounds ; while the Nile and the 
Trafalgar have had not less than nine hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds spent upon each of 
them. Speaking in round numbers, the typical 
man-of-war of the present day represents the 
embodiment of an expenditure of one million 
pounds sterling, or sufficient to have provided a 
goodly fleet of war-ships of the same dimensions 


as those with which Nelson swept the seas, Yet 
so swift is the onward, inexorable march of 
scientific discovery, that these mastless monstros- 
ities are sometimes obsolete ere they have left 
the hands of the constructors. Nor is this all 
that is urged against the employment of such 
leviathans. 

The ram projecting far under the surface 
renders them an ever fertile source of danger 
in narrow waters. The British Vanguard, the 
German Grosser Kurfurst, each sank in conse- 
quence of damage received when colliding with 
their consorts, notwithstanding the vaunted efficacy 
of their water-tight compartments. The Inflexible 
is divided into one hundred and thirty-three self- 
contained parts ; and is able to rid herself of five 
thousand three hundred tuns of water an hour 
with her various pumps. In the Mediterranean, 
a steamship laden with a costly freight attempted 
to cross the bows of one of our ironclads, became 
impaled on the ram, and finally sank in deep 
water. A few days ago, a French steamship, 
bound to America with emigrants, fouled the 
spur of the Italian man-of-war Italia which lay 
at anchor. A rent thirty feet from top to bottom, 
and four feet in width, was the result ; and the 
steamship had to be beached forthwith, to prevent 
loss of life and property. 

Moreover, these huge ships cannot be rendered 
absolutely invulnerable, and practical men are 
quick to devise means whereby the ship of an 
enemy may be placed hors de combat. Electricity 
and the new explosives have greatly contributed 
to render all things possible to the modern inves- 
tigator; and a lurking uneasiness exists that 
despite all precautions, the battle may be to the 
swift rather than to the strong—to the easily 
manageable sling and stone of the stripling, rather 
than to the cumbrous arms and armour of the 
giant. An ironclad will be compelled to surround 
herself with a cordon of boats, if she is to be 
protected from night-attacks. This was clearly 
demonstrated by a Boyton at New York. 
He swam off in his life-saving suit to a man-of- 
war anchored in the harbour, and affixed a 
dummy torpedo to her side, which was not 

reeived till the sun was well above the 

orizon. 

In the last American war, twenty-five ships 
were destroyed by the electric torpedoes of the 
Confederates. The ‘infernal machines’ used by 
the Russians during the Crimean war were simply 
small watertight canisters, containin ence, 
an intimate mixture of chlorate of potash and 
sugar, and a glass bulb filled with sulphuric acid. 
The acid escaped immediately this bulb was 
fractured by a ship striking against the canister, 
trickled on to the prepared mixture, and an 
explosion ensued. They were dangerous both to 
friend and foe, and were of very feeble intensity. 
To-day, electricity is pressed into the dread 
service as the igniting agent, and gun-cotton or 
dynamite takes the place of the gunpowder, inas- 
much as they explode with four or five times 
its violence. 

The Whitehead torpedoes cost five hundred 
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pounds each, are cigar-shaped, and propelled 
through the water the 
pressed air. The torpedo is composed of three 
parts: the head, which contains the explosive ; 
the reservoir, in which air is compressed till it 
exerts a pressure of six hundred pounds on the 
square inch; and the tail, containing the 
machinery of propulsion. This torpedo will 
travel a mile, or a mile and a half, at a depth 
of eight feet under water; the first thousand 
yards being moved over at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour. It is liable to be deflected by 
currents from its otherwise perfectly straight 
course ; but quite recently it has been stated that 
this manifest defect can be allowed for. The 
os rises to the surface, if, owing to some 
mishap, the explosion does not take place at the 
moment of striking the object aimed at; and an 
automatic arrangement renders it harmless, so as 
to admit — risk. 

rs, the République Francaise and the Temps, 
fone lately challenged the utility of the White- 
head ; but from internal evidence furnished by the 
articles themselves, it would appear that the 
writers were unacquainted with the method of 
construction of these torpedoes, and the French 
admiral, Aube, is altogether in their favour. The 
latest addition to the fish-torpedo class is fourteen 
feet long, with a diameter of fourteen inches, and 
can travel eighteen hundred yards with a speed 
of thirty-five miles an hour. A reservoir, coated 
with a non-conducting material, runs along the 
centre, which is charged with hot water at a pres- 
sure of four hundred pounds per square inch; and 
it is believed that the steam given off from the 
hot water will drive her engines for an hour. 
The weight of the torpedo remains unaltered 
during the run, as the steam, when it has done 
its work, is condensed inside. Ships finding 
themselves in the vicinity of these terrors, rig 
out strong nets, so as to entangle the torpedoes 
within the meshes, and employ other means to 
avert the danger. 

Gun-cotton and dynamite are peculiarly sensi- 
tive to vibration, and their detonation is due to 
this very cause; so that, by exploding counter- 
mines, any torpedoes lying about may be harm- 
lessly exploded, if onl. - contain nitro- 

lycerine compounds, e our men-of-war 
& a steam pinnace which is used for dropping 
and exploding countermines, in order to destroy 
the mines of an enemy and clear the harbour 
for the fleet. Her engine is worked and all its 
movements controlled solely by electricity, the 
cable which supplies the motive-power being 
unwound from winches as the boat moves along. 
Wonderful as it may seem, she does her wor 
in this way without any on board of her ! 
A commander may perceive and provide for the 
torpedo launched against him or sunk at the 
bottom of the harbour, There is, however, 
nothing to betray the presence of a submarine 
vessel approaching some doomed ship under the 
control of a daring seaman ; except, perhaps, the 
bead on the water, as in an otter hunt. We 
propose to lay before our readers a short sketch 
of the history of submarine boats, which, aided 
by torpedoes, are destined to be employed prin- 
cipally in the destruction of ironclads, 

Divers were employed in the middle ages, and 
even in times of remote antiquity, to recover 


valuables from the depths of the sea, and also to 
carry despatches into besieged places. Aristotle 
refers to the bagpipes and diving-bell as common 
in his day. Diving-machines were certainly in 
use in the thirteenth century, and writers of that 
period assert that Alexander the Great was once 
a passenger in some sort of submarine boat. Van 
Drebbel, a Dutchman, built a submarine boat at 
London, in 1644, which could contain twelve 
rowers as well as some passengers; and on one 
occasion James I. descended beneath the waters 
of the Thames in this vessel. The inventor is 
said to have discovered a liquid ing the 
important property of rendering the air in the 
confined space under hatches suitable for repeated 
inhalation, and thus to prolong the time which 
could be spent under water. At Amsterdam, in 
1653, a Frenchman exhibited a submarine vessel 
seventy-two feet in length, but refused to divulge 
the secret of its construction, A learned Father 
of the Romish Church wrote a work, in 1664, 
which suggested the possibility of destroying 
hostile fleets by means of boats moving under 
the surface of the sea. 

During the War of Independence, in 1776, 
Bushnell, a native of Connecticut, built the first 
submarine boat, properly so called. She was 
immersed by admitting water into tanks con- 
structed for the pu ; and rose to the surface 
again by letting fall leaden weights which were 
suspended to her keel, and at the same time 
pumping out the ballast-tanks. She was pro- 

lled under water by an oar placed horizontally 

neath her, constructed after the fashion of an 
Archimedean screw. A second oar, placed ver- 
tically on the upper part of the boat, regulated 
the depth of immersion independently of the 
quantity of water in the tanks. This primitive 
project scarcely advanced —— the theoretical 
stage, for the guns of the British frigates blew 
the boat to pieces almost at the first practical 
application. Fulton took up the idea in 1801, 
and having experimented at Havre and Brest 
with somewhat favourable results, he published 
a pamphlet bearing on the whole subject of sub- 
marine navigation. His boat was —— by a 
screw; but we are ignorant as to what agency 
was brought into play in order to cause the 
propeller to revolve. e Nautilus, as she was 
called, carried four men, and was rigged with 
masts and sails, which were lowered previously to 
immersion. Compressed air stored up in a copper 
globe served to renew the vitiated atmosphere at 
the will of the commander. Fulton was engaged 
on a new ship, the Mute, when death put an end 
to the workings of his restless brain. This vessel, 

fected by the light of experience, was to be 
immersed only beneath the immediate surface of 
the water ; and her course was to be directed by 
a : ae whose head rose just above the 
deck. 

The brothers Coessin entered the lists at Havre 
in 1809 with a submarine vessel propelled by 
oars, which communicated a s of two miles 
an hour to her when submerged. The method 
which they adopted to — a continuous 
supply of fresh air was, however, vicious and 
unworkable. Long leather tubes terminating in 
floats led from the body of the vessel to the sea- 
surface, like the tentacles of some strange sea- 
serpent. The resistance to the passage of the boat 
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caused by these tubes as through the 
superincumbent water must have been very great ; 
and the chances of fouling, or being dragged 
under water, were far from infinitesi Never- 
theless, the Commissioners appointed by the 
National Institute of France reported ‘that there 
is no longer any doubt of the possibility of 
establishing submarine navigation and at a trifling 
expense.’ 

A noted smuggler named Johnson designed the 
largest of all submarine boats, in which he pro- 
to carry off Napoleon from the island of St 

elena. His vessel was one hundred feet in 
length, and her s and rigging could be 
lowered and made fast to the deck. He deter- 
mined to make the land at nightfall, sink 
beneath the sea-surface, and approach sufficiently 
close to enable him to land one of the conspirators, 
who should arrange with the illustrious captive a 
Le for evading the vigilance of the guards. 

ohnson was promised a fabulous sum if success 
should crown his efforts; and he was to receive 
four thousand pounds directly his vessel was 
ready for sea. Too late! The report of the great 
leader’s death was received on the day that the 
rescue-ship was coppered. This smuggler was a 
man of iron nerve, and had repeated the experi- 
ments of Bushnell and Fulton at the instance 
of the British government. Once his boat got 
jammed below water, and it seemed to him an 
impossibility to regain the surface before the 
explosion took place, in which event he would 
inevitably have been hurled headlong into 
eternity. His assistant, quite unmanned at the 
near me of an awful death, fell on his knees, 
sobbing forth the name of his wife, to whom he 
had been married but a few days. Johnson got 
the boat clear by herculean efforts, and rose to the 
surface just in time to avoid the area of explosion. 
Subsequently, he navigated under the surface of 
the Thames in a boat capable of remaining under 
water with her crew for eight hours without any 
necessity for introducing fresh air. 

Coming down to more recent times, we find 
that, in 1882, a Roumanian invented a submarine 
ship, which, according to his specifications, could 
be guided for twelve hours when completely 
immersed. The depth of immersion could be 
varied from one hundred to three hundred feet 
at the will of the operator, and enough light was 
supplied to enable those on board to see a tones 
of one hundred and thirty feet ahead. The air 
supplied to this boat was sufficient to last for 

again if necessary, even though under 
water, by means of telescopic tubes sent to the 
surface. Her p through the water was 
to be absolutely noiseless, and t results were 
hoped for from this death-dealing apparatus. 
Nothing further can be ascertained with respect 
to this boat. 

The American boat Peacemaker has, however 
created the t sensation in the nautical 
world. Like most of her kind, she is cigar-shaped, 
with thinned ends, and when seen floating on 
the surface of the ocean, somewhat resembles a 
capsized yacht. She is thirty feet long, eight feet 
beam, and seven feet six inches depth of hold ; 
and has a hy seven-eighths of an inch 
thick, well stiffened, so as to withstand the 
greatest probable pressure of water. Her crew 


consists of a helmsman and an engineer, who 
obtain admission into the hold by a small man- 
hole, which is then closed with a closely fitting lid. 
A dome ayer | from the upper surface of the 
hull is fitted wit = windows, to enable the 
helmsman, who stands with his head in this raised 
space, to made good the course when the vessel is 
not submerged. These feeble parts are protected 
from injury by a kind of crest, which runs fore 
and aft, thus giving her the peculiar appearance 
to which we have previously referred. Some 
sleeves, fashioned from impermeable material, are 
fixed behind and on each side of the dome, so that 
the helmsman may readily apply the torpedoes 
at the most opportune moment / inserting his 
hands into the sleeves. Compressed air is stored 
up in tubes fixed to her sides ; and it is proposed 
to absorb the carbonic acid and all other dele- 
terious products of combustion by chemical means. 
She is lit up by electricity, and propelled by a 
steam-engine of fourteen horse-power, having its 
boiler surrounded by an iron jacket, like one iron 
- inside of another, inclosing between it and the 
iler a saturated solution of caustic soda, which 
s great heating power when water-vapour 
is passed into it. he funicular railways of 
America avail themselves of the same method, 
and thus avoid smoke and dirt. Instead of per- 
mitting the steam to escape into the atmosphere, 
it is condensed inside the jacket containing the 
caustic soda. The latent heat of the steam is set 
free by condensation, and adds itself to the heat 
of the dissolution of caustic soda in water. This 
system may be compared to a boiler in which the 
caustic replaces the combustible, and the 
vapour performs the part of the oxygen of the air 
which feeds the furnaces. When it is wished to 
et under way, the boiler is first filled with water 
eated to the boiling-point, and the soda solution 
is put inside the jacket at a temperature of about 
two hundred and sixty degrees Fahrenheit, The 
result of a recent trial trip was very satisfactory, 
for she is said to have attained a on of eight 
miles an hour when well submerged, and to be 
capable of retaining this rate of travel for several 
hours. Her submersion is effected by filling her 
ballast-tanks with water; and she is raised by 
working a rudder which is movable about a 
horizontal axis. A pressure-gauge indicates the 
depth to which the boat has descended, and, 
owing to the position of the centre of gravity, 
there is no tendency to ‘turn turtle.’ The 
oes are fastened to her sides, tied each to 
the other with a cord. An external covering of 
cork renders them buoyant; and they are fur- 
nished with electro-magnets, so that they may 
adhere to the bottom of the vessel destined for 
destruction, The arrangement is such that, when 
let go from the Peacemaker, by the helmsman 
inserting his arms into the before-mentioned 
impermeable sleeves, a continuous current cir- 
culates, 

The results leave little to be desired so far as 
they go; but it would be premature to follow 
the Americans in their extravagant praise until 
further trials have been made under varying con- 
ditions. Admiral Porter, of the United States 
navy, is firmly of opinion that with six such 
submarine boats he could either drive off or sink 
any hostile fleet bent on attacking New York. 
Professor Tuck, the designer of this sarcastically 
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named boat, says that he can construct a full- 
sized, powerful submarine steamship which shall 
navigate the waters between Dover and Calais 
without causing any of that mal de mer which 
renders the passage of the ‘silver streak’ so 
objectionable to landsmen. Probably, pleasure- 
seekers or Cook’s tourists would prefer to suffer, 
than to risk evils which they know not of. 

The Porpoise, in 1886, at Liverpool was the 
first vessel propelled by electric power. She was 
thirty-seven feet long, six feet wide amidships, 
tapered to a point at each end, and had a ‘con- 
ning’ tower and water-tight manhole similar to 
those of the Peacemaker. She is sunk by the 
introduction of water-ballast, aided by the adjust- 
ment of inclinable side-planes, and has a self- 
acting horizontal rudder placed right aft, to kee 
her horizontal. She is fitted to carry conignriion’ 
air; but four people have been shut up in her 
hold for three hours without experiencing any 
ill effects. The inventor imagines that she 
can be used as a submarine torpedo boat, and it 
is suggested that a diver wearing a Fleuss dress 
and apparatus should leave the boat when in 
rages to any vessel that it is intended to 

low up, affix a torpedo to her, and return 
through a water-tight compartment. How this 
manceuvre is going to turn out in practice is far 
from understandable. 

The Nautilus, last, though not least, of the evil 
brood lately experimented with in the West India 
Docks at London, is built of five-sixteenths-of-an 
inch steel, which it is calculated will resist the 
pressure of the water at a depth of four hundred 
and twenty feet. Her form is the usual cigar 
affected by vessels built for submarine pu 
She is sixty feet in length, and of eight feet 
diameter at her widest section. In order that the 
boat may descend below the surface of the sea, it 
is only nece to reduce by half a ton her total 
displacement of fifty tons. To this end, she is 
fitted with eight hydraulic cylinders, which can 
be run in or out either by hand or with the 
engines, As these cylinders are drawn within 
the hull, the displacement decreases ; she becomes 
heavier than the water she displaces, and con- 

uently sinks. Reversely, when the hollow 
qplinders are run out, the — pressure of 
the external water increases, and she rises. There 
are also horizontal and vertical rudders to assist 
her to regain the surface. She is propelled by 
twin screws worked by electricity, and is fitted 
with the electric light. 

The Russian government has organised a fleet 
of fast cruisers ; and our Admiralty has recently 
taken ~ the Umbria, a crack-ship of the 
Cunard Line, in order to convert her into an 
armed cruiser, The Etruria, a sister-ship, recently 
made the passage from the Fastnet to Sandy 
Hook, a distance of two thousand one hundred 
ten miles, in a than days five 
hours, at an average hourly s of nineteen 
knots. This isa feat anon Pa in the annals 
of steam-navigation, It is not improbable that 
the historian of future naval warfare will have 
much to tell of the doings of these greyhounds of 
the ocean, which can either show a clean pair of 
heels to a heavy-armoured war-ship, or pounce 
upon and harass the unarmed merchant-ships of 
aneneny. ‘This, at least, seems certain—that the 
record of the insidious attacks made by the sub- 


marine vessels, the description of which we now 
bring to a close, will not be pleasant reading for 
people of weak nerves, for many a costly ship 
with her gallant crew will be brought to grief by 
these sea-monsters. 


OLD STAIRS: A STORY OF LONG AGO. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
CHAP. III,—THE HAUNTING SCENE. 


THE old lamplighter’s thoughts, as he sat alone at 
the gateway, had strayed into the past of fifty 
years ago. Caleb Cobb, going even half a cen- 
tury back, does not see in himself a very young 
man : he sees a middle-aged clerk, busy at a desk, 
poring over huge ledgers—a cashier in Rudstone, 
Marling, and Company's, with expectations of a 
junior partnership on the point of being realised. 
Rudstone is dead—has been dead time out of 
mind ; and Solomon Marling, the merchant-prince, 
is the sole representative of the great house in 
Crutched Friars. 

Looking up from his work one afternoon, Caleb 
perceives Mr Marling standing over him. 

‘Balancing the cash ?” 

‘Yes, Mr Marling.’ 

The merchant nods approvingly, and takes up a 
position on the hearthrug with his back to a fire- 
less grate. 

The office is small and gloomy. A cupboard 
with iron-bound doors occupies the whole of one 
wall. It is the strong-room, and Caleb Cobb is 
the guardian. The place has the appearance of 
a prisoner’s cell; for the window under which 
Caleb sits is crossed with iron bars. 

‘You will not be long?’ 

‘T have almost finished.’ 

Mr Marling, stately in appearance, holds him- 
self erect, and strokes a white whisker thought- 
fully. ‘When you have completed the balance, 
show me your memorandum.’ 

The tone in which he speaks, without any well- 
defined reason, jars upon Caleb’s ear. Perhaps it 
is less courteous than usual. This is the cashier's 
impression, without a pause in his work ; for he 
afterwards recalls every detail of this scene as 
one recalls a dream, when events bring it back 
vividly before him. 

The memorandum is soon ready. Culeb hands 
it to the merchant. 

‘Ah! This is the amount in hand?’ 

‘Yes, Mr Marling.’ 

‘Compare this memorandum with the cash.’ 

The amount stated in the memorandum is con- 
siderable—some thousands of pounds. Caleb opens 
the safe and extracts piles of bank-notes and bags 
of gold. As he places these one after the other 
upon his desk, he records their value upon a sheet 
of paper. The total should agree—if the balance 
is correct—with the amount stated in the memo- 
randum. 

Can Caleb Cobb, the clear-headed cashier, have 
made a mistake in his calculations? There is an 
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error: the cash on paper does not correspond with 
the apparent cash in hand. He goes over his 
additions a second, even a third time. 

Mr Marling, watching him keenly, says at last : 
‘ Anything wrong?’ 

‘Yes, Mr Marling. One thousand pounds.’ 

‘A thousand pounds? A curious coincidence. 
—Have the kindness to touch your bell.’ 

Caleb promptly complies, and a clerk makes his 
appearance. 

‘Send Mr Ringwood here,’ says the merchant. 

Ringwood, one of the head-clerks, steps in and 
casts an inquiring glance at the merchant. He is 
a little man, of twenty-eight or thirty, with small 
sharp features and reddish hair. 

‘Just cast your eye,’ Mr Marling instructs him, 
‘over the cash account. It would appear—at 
least so I understand from Mr Cobb—that there 
is some discrepancy.’ 

Caleb gives up his place at the desk to 
Ringwood, and stands beside him to explain each 
item. At length the auditing is completed, and 
Ringwood looks up and says: ‘The discrepancy 


is in the third column.—Mr Cobb, it appears to| th 


me, is one thousand pounds short in his account.’ 
He expresses this opinion with a malicious glitter 
a ve small gray eyes, The look does not escape 
eb. 

*‘Ah!—Be good enough, Ringwood,’ says the 
merchant, ‘to pay this cash into the eaten it 
stands.—Meanwhile, Mr Cobb will examine his 
cash-book, and account for this error, I trust, 
before leaving his office.’ 

As soon as the door is closed, Mr Marling, still 
stationed upon the hearthrug, turns to Caleb. 
‘Mr Cobb’—the merchant’s voice is unusually 
stern—‘this is a very serious affair. Unless the 
matter is cleared up to my complete satisfaction 
before nine o’clock to-morrow morning, I shall 
ask you to resign your position in our house,’ 

‘Is it possible, exclaims Caleb in despair, ‘that 
you t me 

‘Caleb Cobb, it is not a mere question of sus- 
picion. You are responsible to the firm, as head 
cashier, for the expenditure of capital. Explain 
this discrepancy in your books, at has become 
of the thousand pounds? Your character, I need 
scarcely add, upon your answer.’ With 
these words, Marling leaves Caleb to his 
meditations. 

For hours, Caleb toils over the cash columns. 
But no light is thrown upon the affair. He 
unlocks every drawer in the strong-room, turns 
over every document, and looks into every recess, 
No sign of the thousand pounds. The money, in 
some unaccountable way, has disappeared. Has 
the strong-room been robbed? That would seem 
impossible. The keys—the large bunch which he 
holds in his hand—have never left his possession. 
Haunting thoughts of disgrace and ruin crowd 
his brain. His sweetheart, the woman to whom 
he has lately become engaged, will believe him 
innocent. But the world, unless he can prove 
the contrary before the ger | will regard 
him as a common defaulter. e shadow of 
prison chains rises up in his mind. The horror 
of his situation leaves him powerless for the 
moment to think or act. The question which 


he begins to repeat to himself, over and over 
again with intension, becomes a mere mechanical 
utterance : ‘What can it mean ?’ 


All the clerks are gone. The place is silent and 
dark. Caleb sits motionless, with his head thrown 
down on his outstretched arms upon the desk. 
He is still repeating to himself mechanically : 
‘What can it mean?’ Suddenly he starts up. 
The answer has flashed across his mind: Ring- 
wood has done it! 

He lights his shaded lamp, and sits down 
staring at it, with his elbows on his desk,. holding 
his temples between his hands ; and each moment 
it becomes clearer to him that Ringwood, bent 
upon his downfall, has concocted a plot to work 
his destruction. 

Caleb is still seated in this attitude, when the 
door of the strong-room opens, and Mr Marling 
comes in, followed by the head-clerk. ‘Well, Mr 
Cobb,’ inquires the merchant, ‘can you clear up 
this mystery ?” 

‘Yes!’ cries Caleb, looking fiercely at Ring- 
wood. ‘This man has robbed you, not me!’ 

Ringwood, whether through natural or feigned 
surprise, gasps as though Caleb had seized him by 
e throat. 

‘Mr Ringwood,’ the merchant demands, ‘ what 
have you to say to this?’ 

‘It is false !’ 

‘Can you look me in the face,’ exclaims Caleb, 
‘and say that?—Ringwood dined with me, Mr 
Marling, last evening. Over our wine I became 
unaccountably drowsy. The wine must have been 
drugged. I fell asleep, and slept nearly two 
hours. During that time, Ringwood—I am now 
convinced—went out with my keys and robbed 
the strong-room, to bring ruin upon me.’ 

‘You are raving, says Ringwood, trembling 
violently. 

The merchant looks first at one clerk and then 
at the other. ‘This is a strange story. Have you 
any proof—any witness to bring forward to 
support your accusation %’ 

After a moment’s reflection, Caleb replies: ‘I 
have none. Judge between us, Mr a. 
housekeeper, the only ay in the house besides 
ourselves, had gone to bed.’ 

After a short silence, the merchant 
‘Let us go, all three of us, over to your house, 
and have a look round the room in which you 
dined together last evening. It’s really very 
mysterious—very.—Will you have the kindness,’ 
he adds, holding out his hand, ‘to give me that 
bunch of keys?’ 

Caleb’s house is in the Minories—a good-sized 
house, neatly furnished, in anticipation of his 
impending marriage with Helen Haythorpe. The 
dining-room is panelled with dark oak ; and there 
are two or three massive pieces of furniture 
against the wall. It has the appearance of a 
study, with its writing-desk and bookshelves and 
closed bureau. The housekeeper lighting the 
candles upon the mantel-piece, at the moment the 
three men enter, these prominent objects meet 
their sight. 

Mr Marling, pore J the woman, puts these 
questions : ‘Who dined here last night ? 

‘Mr Cobb, sir, and this gentleman.’ 

‘Were they quite alone ?? 

Quite alone. 


| 
| 
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‘Did you hear any one leave the house last 
night, after you went to bed ?’ 

‘Not a soul. I never slept more soundly, sir, 
than I did last night.’ 

‘That will do,’ says Mr Marling; and the 
woman goes out. 

He glances round the room with a look of 
curiosity. ‘You will raise no objection, I 
presume, to a search being made. Whether this 
mystery is solved or not, it must never be spoken 
of, after to-night, by any one of us three here 
assembled. e world must never know that 
I had reason to doubt the integrity of one of my 
clerks, especially the one in whom I had always 
placed implicit confidence. It affects my honour 
—nay, the credit of the house.’ With this solemn 
prelude, Mr Marling gives Caleb the keys, and 
says, with a comprehensive wave of the hand: 
“Open every drawer,’ 

o deeply is each incident impressed upon 
Caleb’s mind, that although fifty years have 
passed, he feels as if he were still playing an 
active = in a scene—the closing scene—destined 
to be played upon that eventful day. 

Caleb instinctively directs his e towards 
the bureau occupying the deep recess between the 
mantel-shelf wall window ; it is a bureau which 
contains the most important among his unofficial 
documents, Without a moment’s hesitation, he 
selects a key out of the bunch, and, unfastening 
the lock, throws open the upper part, and displays 
a row of pigeon-holes and a number of drawers. 
Mr Marling stands on one side watching with 
keen eyes—so Caleb observes—as he takes out 
and turns over one bundle after another of his 
private papers for inspection ; and on the other 
side Ringwood holds up a candle—Caleb also 
observes—and shades it with his hand, throwing 
the reflection of his trembling fingers on his own 
hateful face. 

While Caleb is untying one of these packets, 
bound with a piece of red tape, a bundle of Bank 
rs ee notes slips out and falls upon the 

esk, 

‘What’s this?? Mr Marling exclaims, placin 
his hand upon the bundle. : ma ae 

Caleb starts back amazed, and looks inquiringly 
at Ringwood’s face. The shadow of his trembling 
fingers has vanished ; his lips are tightly com- 
pressed, and his eyes glitter with greater enmity 
than before. 

The merchant-prince, without the least sign of 

erturbation, seats himself at the table with the 
bundle of notes before him and begins to count. 
There are ten notes—and all their eyes are turned 
upon them—Bank of England notes, each of the 
value of one hundred pounds. ‘The exact amount,’ 
says Mr Marling. He folds up the notes and 
hands them to Ringwood. Then he turns, with 
a gathering cloud upon his face, towards Caleb : 
‘ Tou are no longer a clerk of mine.’ 

‘Mr Marling !’—— 

The merchant holds up his hand to enforce 
silence. ‘Listen to me,’ he continues, rising from 
his seat. ‘The matter is now quite clear. I had 
my suspicions, as you may have seen. You 
were—and still are—about one thousand pounds 
in debt. Can you deny this?’ 

‘No, 

‘Ah! now, Caleb Cobb,’ says the merchant, 
‘why did you refrain from mentioning this debt 


to me? Do (ey suppose that I should have 
refused, if needed for a legitimate object, to lend 
you such an amount?’ 

‘Indeed,’ says Caleb, ‘I believe you would have 
lent me more. Hear me, I implore you. I never 
robbed you of one penny !’ 

‘If needed for any legitimate object,’ repeats 
Mr Marling, disregarding Caleb’s words, ‘such as, 
for example, the furnishing of this house, I would 
have diate you any reasonable advance, I was 
on the point of asking you, as you might have 
surmised, to — a junior partnership in the 
house ; and on the day of your marriage with 
Miss Haythorpe, I had intended to make you a 
handsome present.—But it is useless, adds the 
merchant, ‘to mention that now. You have 
chosen another path in life. We have reached the 
cross-roads at which we must part.—Come, Mr 
Ringwood.—I have nothing more to say, except 
this: there will be no prosecution—no mention 
made of this to any one. It must, as I said just 
now, remain a secret among us three. If you 
have any defence to offer, Caleb Cobb, that will 
alter the case. I give you a week to settle your 
affairs. But under no circumstances, can you 
resume your duties in our firm.’ 

Caleb Cobb sees himself an outcast now—a 
wanderer, often without work, in the streets of 
London. One strong purpose sustains him: the 
thought of being revenged. It is a thought 
which in his lamplighting ways and byways 
haunts him like his own shadow ; and, when a 
darker shadow falls over his eyes—one that can 
never more be lifted—the purpose grows even 
stronger, until at last-—— 

What voice was that? Some one with a young 
voice and a firm footstep was passing the — 
way where Caleb sat. The old lamplighter 
seemed to awake at the sound out of his brooding, 
for he started and cried out feebly, ‘ Ringwood ! 
and grasping his stick, staggered to his feet. But 
no notice was taken of his cry : the voice, singing 
merrily, died out with a gust of wind at the door 
of the Loyal Tar; and Caleb Cobb, shaking from 
head to foot, fell helpless to the ground. 


CHAP. IV.—WHY TEE LAMP BURNS, 


A strong, friendly arm supporting him, and a 
soft hand holding his own, partly recalled Caleb 
to himself. But the young voice and the firm 
footstep still haunted his ear. He surely had been 
dreaming—dreaming of fifty years ago. How 
could Ringwood’s voice—the voice of his old 
enemy—sound so young and cheerful now? He 
should be eighty—at least eighty—if still living. 
But the old lamplighter had for a long time = 
believed that his fellow-clerk was dead. He had 
listened for so long—so very long—that a sense of 
mysterious terror had seized upon him. It was 
like a voice from the dead: the very thought was 
a hideous unreality: it appalled him. Was it 
possible that they could ever meet on this side 
of the grave? ‘ 

‘Why, grandfather’—it was Pearl’s voice now 
—‘what has happened? Your hand is trembling, 
dear. Did you fall?’ 

‘Ay, ay,’ Caleb answered, stretching out his 
arm gropingly. ‘I’m a bit overset, I think. This 
is the old gateway, ain’t it?’ 

‘Why, Mr Cobb,’ said Jarvis, ‘don’t you 
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remember? I promised to come back with 
‘Yes, yes,’ said the old man, as Jarvis he 
him to in his feet—‘I remember. It’s the 
church where she lies—Dear me, dear me! 
Can it be fifty years ago? It seemed, while I sat 
here, only yesterday. I thought—— Did you 
— ad one singing, Pearl, as you came 
*No, grandfather.—Shall we go home?’ asked 
the girl anxiously. ‘You are tired. You should 
od hhave come out alone, dear, on a night like 


‘Not to be near her ?—Ah, well! 
Perhaps you're right—Come, Pearl,’ said Caleb ; 
‘come, John. Let us go home. visit the old 
gateway no more until I’m laid beside her.’ 

He walked very feebly, and leaned heavily 
upon Jarvis as they made their way towards Old 
Stairs. But then the wind was as rough as ever, 
and oe still as they approached the 
river- : it was scarcely surprising that the 
blind old lamplighter was sometimes stumbling in 
his pace. Pearl, struggling along bravely at his 
side, spoke lenghingly to cheer him. 

* Look, John !’ said she, as they approached the 
jetty and came in sight of Caleb’s home—‘ look 
how brightly our lamp is burning! No wonder 
Number One is called the “Little Lighthouse.” 
There’s no one can trim a lamp like grand- 
father.’ 

The fire was burning brightly, too, as they 
entered and shut out the wind. Caleb, still lean- 
ing upon John’s arm, slowly crossed the room and 
sank down wearily in his armchair beside the 
hearth. He was still strangely agitated ; and the 
trembling of his hand to-night was due, as Pearl 
observed, to something more than old age. She 
noticed, as she leaned over him caressingly, and 
took from him his hat and stick, that he was paler 
and more wrinkled than she remembered to have 
seen him during all those days that she had 
watched his anxious face. 

She exchanged a quick, inquiring glance with 
Jarvis, and then began to lay the table for supper 
with a light step, accompanied by snatches of 
songs. She feared that her father would 
read her thoughts, and she feigned merriment, in 
order to conceal her increasing distress; for 
Pear] dreaded that at any moment Mark Ring- 
wood might return. 

‘Are you going?’ said she, with surprise, as 
Jarvis put out his hand.—‘ Won’t you stop and 
take a bit of something with us? The supper is 

ready.’ 

*No, thank you, Pearl—not to-night. Another 
evening.—Good-bye, Mr Cobb’ 

‘Good-bye, John,’ said Caleb, holding out both 
his hands. *You’re a kind lad. I don’t know 
what we should do without you. Eh, Pearl? I 
don’t know what we should do without a friend 
like John.’ 

*No, indeed,’ answered Pearl with a grateful 


expression in her eyes, ‘He is the best of friends.’ | 


Then she added: ‘You will come to-morrow, 
won't you 4’ 
Jarvis promised; and with a lingering look at 


the girl’s face, as though he would read her reason, 


thoughts, went out into the night. 
Pearl knew that Jarvis loved her, though he 


had never spoken. She loved him wo, as a sister | 


loves, with true devotion. His many acts of 
kindness to her—his untiring attention to her 
grandfather—had awakened a painful sense of 
regret that she could never feel as he would wish 
towards him. He had seemed to her in her child- 
hood to take a brother’s place in her heart. He 
was her brother still. Was it in the nature of 
things that she should change ? 

It was with such thoughts as these—thoughts 
which daily recurred to her busy brain—that 
Pearl moved about the little room, and still 

snatches of songs while engaged in her 
household duties. And she frequently cast a 
loving glance towards her dfather, as if he 
must know, though he could not see her bright, 
dimpling face, that he was not forgotten. 

Caleb was unusually silent to-night ; and Pearl 
began to notice an expression on his face which 
she had observed before, though never without 
concern. He appeared to her to be listening, and 
listening with a most intense expression of pur- 
“we and suspense. What could have happened ? 

e wind whistled and groaned and fled up the 
river with a shuddering sound. Could he be 
listening to that? In his present humour she 
dreaded to speak to him of Mark Ringwood ; 
and yet she knew that if she delayed, Ringwood 
would return and it would be too late. 

‘Come, grandfather,’ said the girl, placing her 
hand in his, ‘the supper is ready now. You must 
be hungry, after such a breezy walk. Are you 
not?’ 

He allowed her to lead him to the table, docile 
asachild, But when he was seated in his place, 
he leaned back, as though he had forgotten, if 
indeed he had comprehended, the reason for 
leaving his armchair. 

Pearl had often seen him bowed down by fits 
of depression, and often absent-minded for hours 
together, but never so strange as he appeared 
now. ‘Dear grandfather,’ said she coaxingly, 
‘you are eating nothing; and I’ve cooked such a 
nice little supper—sausages and mashed potatoes, 
It’s your favourite dish, you know,’ 

At the sound of her voice, he sat up and turned 
his poor blind look smilingly towards her. The 
expression brought tears to the young girl’s eyes, 
He ate without appetite, as though forcing him- 
self to exhibit some heartiness simply to please 
her. Returning presently to his armchair, when 
he no longer heard Pearl’s knife and fork, he said 
in a thoughtful tone ; ‘ Pearl, my dear?’ 

‘Yes, grandfather.’ 

‘The ome in the window is burning—burning 
brightly still, is it not?’ 

* It is indeed,’ 

After jenseng a& moment, and tugging nerv- 
ously at a coat button, Caleb resumed: ‘When 
I’m gone—when I’m dead, and buried beside her 
in the old churchyard, that lamp will go out, It 
won't be worth any one’s while, I should reckon, 
to keep it trimmed,—TI never told you,’ he added, 
‘what first put the idea of trimming that lamp 
into my head ; did 17’ 

‘ Wasn't it, grandfather, to light the boatmen on 
rough dark nights like this?’ 

‘Partly my dear, But there was another 

i had a strange fancy, when my eyesight 
went, and J had to give up the street lamps—I 
had a ey fancy that some one—some one 
who once did me a great wrong—might be 
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attracted, just as a moth is attracted by a flame, 
towards this house. I wanted to get him—as I 
have wanted for fifty years past—wanted badly 
to get him into my clutches. While I had the 
use of my eyes—and I made the street lamps 
as bright as ible, so that they might aid me 
after dark—I could look out for the man at 
every turning; and I did—It was a strange 
fancy, wasn’t it?’ 

*Yes—very strange.’ And Pearl, with the young 
sailor and the sealed packet ever present in her 
thoughts, added, after a moment’s reflection : ‘Is 
it a as fifty years ago?’ 

‘Yes; rather more than fifty. It’s fifty years 
to-night, my dear, since my old sweetheart, Helen 
Haythorpe, died of a broken heart.’ 

Pearl kneeled down beside Caleb and took his 
hand between her own. ‘Poor grandfather! How 
you must have loved her.’ 

‘I loved her,’ said Caleb, in a faltering voice 
—‘I loved her as much as I hated him—as I hate | 
him still!’ 

‘But, | parceled all these years—he | 
must be dead.’ 

‘Ah! why do = say that?’ cried Caleb. | 
‘Pearl, my dear, I have a sort of presentiment— 
it’s always stronger upon me when this day comes 
round—that if my old enemy, Ringwood, was 
dead, I should hear of it to-night.’ 

The girl involuntarily pressed the old man’s | 
hand and looked nervously towards the door. | 
* Ringwood 

*Yes.—Listen to me, Pearl,’ said Caleb with | 
strange energy in his tone. ‘On the night she | 
died, I cursed him. I curse him now and all 
that belongs to him, and I call upon heaven’—— 

‘Grandfather! Will you let me speak?’ She | 
had placed an agitated hand upon his lips. 

He caught the hand in his fingers with a tight | 
grip. ‘What do you mean?’ said the old man. | 
* Hide nothing from me !’ 

Still kneeling beside him, with the light of the 
fire upon her uplifted face, the girl answered | 
in a trembling voice : ‘This evening, grandfather, 
while you were waiting at the ol ateway, & 
small boat came alongside the jetty. Your lamp, 
burning in the window, had acted as a beacon. 
The boat would otherwise have been capsized 
among the barges, I had just returned home, 
and hearing a cry, ran out with the lantern. 
There was a sailor in the boat. He asked me, 
as soon as he had landed, to direct him to Number 
One Old Stairs, He said that he had been told | 
that Caleb Cobb lived there, and added that he 
wished particularly to see him.’ 

— asked for me?’ said Caleb in a breathless 
voice, 

‘I told him that you were not at home, but 
that you would return in an hour or so,’ 

‘What was he like?’ Caleb eagerly inquired. 
*Was he young or old ?? 

‘A young sailor, A sailor,’ continued Pearl in 
a faltering tone, ‘with fair curling hair and hand- 
some eyes. He had a very honest face, grand- 
father—he had indeed,’ 

‘Ah! His name, Pearl—what was that?’ 

‘His name?’ repeated the girl, with feigned 
indifference, ‘Oh, I’m coming to that.— He 
followed me to our door; and as [ was on the 
pent of stepping in—with my finger on the | 
atch—he touched his breast-pocket and sail: | 


| was an outcast; I was branded as a thief! It 


“Will you take charge of a ket for me? 
It’s valuable. If I intrust it oye it will be 
so much off my mind.”’ 

*You refused ?’ 

‘Dear grandfather, how could I refuse? He 
followed me into this room, and took out the 

ket—and a good-sized one it is too—and gave 
it tome. It’s like a large letter, sealed with four 
black seals, and it’s addressed “Caleb Cobb, 
London.”—Shall I—shall I open it?’ 

Caleb made no answer. His thoughts were 
wandering—as it soon became clear to Pearl— 
wandering into the past; for when she added, 
‘The packet contains, I believe, a message from 
the dead,’ still the old lamplighter was silent. 

At last he spoke. ‘It was he who robbed the 
house of Rudstone and Company. The sum was 
one thousand pounds.—Shall I never meet the 
man—never have justice?’ and Caleb covered his 
face with his hands. ‘I told her all—everything, 
and she never doubted me. That was my con- 
solation: it has been my only one for all these 
years’ He paused a moment, with his head still 
bent. ‘But it broke her heart—it broke her poor 
young heart. How could I marry her? five 
could I face her honest friends? They were 
proud, and wealthy too. Poor Helen! She 
would have shared a garret with me But [ 


killed her; and her death is at his door.—Have 
I not had good cause to hate him?’ Once more 
he was silent for a while, but never raised his 
face. ‘At first—for I was strong enough—lI 
worked at the docks—I worked there like a 
horse. If I hadn't tired myself out with bodily 
exertion, I should have assuredly gone raving 
mad. One day, as I was lifting a bale of goods 
bas a truck, I overheard the superintendent 
relating to an old sea-captain how a man named 
Ringwood—head cashier in the house of Rudstone, 
Marling, & Company—had been taken into the 
firm as a junior partner. It stunned me as much 
as though I had been struck down.’ 

The pause was longer this time; and Pearl, 
stealing quietly to the old bureau, brought out 
the nae packet, and had regained her place 
at his side before he resumed. 

*I was queer in the head for months after that ; 
and when I left the hospital, | was still weak and 
ill, I never got all my aang ep again. It 
was then that I took to plighting ; and 
although it came to my ears that Ringwood had 
gone abroad, and was representing the great house 
in the East Indies, I never lost all hope that the 
day would come when we should meet again face 
to face. I never lost all hope that the day would 
come’ 

Suddenly, Caleb stopped. A loud knockin 
shook the street door ; and a voice, which sounded 
distinctly above the noisy storm, called out: ‘Is 
Caleb Cobb at home ?’ 

The girl had risen to her feet ; and Caleb, with 
his face eagerly upturned, had also risen, and 
with a threatening gesture was stepping forward, 
when Pearl stopped him. ‘Grandfather, it’s the 
messenger,’ she whispered soothingly in his ear 
—‘the messenger who leit this packet.’ 

“What messenger? | tell you it’s his voice— 
Let me pass! I’m okt, 1 know, and blind; 

The visitor, as though blown in by a gust of 
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wind, stood before them, Shutting the door 
quickly, he folded his arms, and leaning his 
back against the panelling, looked down with 
compassion at the old lamplighter. 


CAN IMAGINATION KILL? 


MepicaL doctors and persons experienced in 
human ailments are acquainted with the important 
part which imagination plays in respect to the 
origin and cure of diseases. Medical aid is some- 
times sought by persons who really believe them- 
selves suffering from some bodily affliction, but 
who, when examined, are found to be quite free 
from every possible ailment. It is also well 
known that sick persons recover quickly or slowly 
according as they have or have not faith in their 
medical adviser or in his nostrums. This intro- 
duces the much wider subject of faith-healing, on 
which a great deal has recently been said, and by 
means of which much benefit appears to have 
been derived. 

Cases in which illnesses are originated or aggra- 
vated by the imagination are numerous; but 
those which have terminated fatally are compara- 
tively rare. At first, it is difficult to lead one’s 
self to believe that imagination can really kill; 
but a brief consideration of the slight effects 
produced in less serious cases prepares the way 
for further belief. One or two instances of non- 
fatal cases will suffice. 

Some time ago, a girl about sixteen years of 
age had a prescription made up at a chemist’s. 
The prescription was a double one—part being 
for internal use, and part for external application 
only. The usual red ‘Poison’ label was affixed 
to the bottle containing the lotion, and a verbal 
caution was also given. The girl, having been 
under medical treatment for some time previous, 
was permitted to take and apply the medicines 
herself ; and so careful was she, that her pre- 
cautions to avoid mistakes were the subject of 
frequent comment and occasional banter. One 
day, a male cousin, having unfortunately resolved 
to play her a practical joke, transposed the labels 
on the bottles—which in other respects were not 
very much unlike—soon after the girl had taken 
her first dose. In an apparently careless way, her 
attention was directed to the bottles, and, to her 
horror, she discovered that she must have drunk 
some of the lotion. Within half an hour she 
had frightened herself into the belief that she 
was poisoned. She complained of a burning 
sensation in the throat and stomach, of colic, 
and other symptoms of poisoning. A little later, 
she was seized with an overpowering tendency 
to sleep. The doctor was summoned in haste. 
He heard the girl’s story, and applied such 
remedies as he thought proper. But the girl 
grew worse. She was sinking so rapidly, that 
at last the frightened and hitherto silent culprit 
confessed what he had done. At first, the girl 
did not believe him; and it was not until the 


doctor had taken a large dose from the red labelled 


bottle that she was convinced. Then she began 
to recover, and in a few hours the immediate 
effects of the practical joke had left her. 

A well-authenticated case is told of a young 
lady who for seven years or more has been 
pay the impression that she is paralysed. She 
looks strong and healthy, but lies all day 
on a couch, and has to be carried about in an 
invalid chair. She shrieks with pain whenever 
a limb is moved. Her parents have taken her 
to at least a dozen physicians—some of the most 
eminent men in London—and all agree that 
she is in perfect health. One of them plainly 
told her, after a most exhaustive examination, 
that she was simply wasting her parents’ money, 
and added, that he would gladly give a hundred 

unds in exchange for such a constitution as 

ers. 

And now as to the fatal cases, Some time 
last summer, an inquest was held in London 
on the body of a young woman who, it was 
supposed, had poisoned herself. The usual exami- 
nation of the contents of the stomach was made 
by the government analyst, Dr Tidy; but no 
traces of poison could be detected. The exami- 
nation showed, however, that the stomach con- 
tained a powder which in appearance and gene- 
ral character corresponded with a certain insect 
powder. Now, the manufacturer claims that this 

wder is absolutely non-poisonous, and chemists 
m not regard as a poison the vegetable from 
which this powder is prepared. Dr Tidy at the 
time tried its effects upon a rabbit and a dog, 
and although experiments on so limited a scale 
are by no means conclusive, still neither animal 
was affected by it. In the absence of evidence 
of other causes to account for death, the only 
assumption that could therefore be made was, 
that the woman had taken the insect powder, 
believing it to be poisonous, and through her 
own imagination caused her death. 

Some years ago, Napoleon III., while Emperor 
of France, permitted a French physician to experi- 
ment on a convict who was sentenced to death. 
The condemned man was delivered to the phy- 
sician, who had him strapped to a table and 
blindfolded, ostensibly for the purpose of being 
bled to death. Near the drooping head was 
placed a vessel of water, which, by means of 
a siphon arrangement, trickled audibly into a 
basin below, at the same moment that a super- 
ficial scratch with a needle was made right across 
the culprit’s neck. Perfect silence was main- 
tained, and in six minutes the man was dead. 

General Johnston, leader of the Confederate 
armies, tells of a case that came under his own 
observation. He, when a lieutenant, learned 
that some acquaintances had concocted a plan 
for testing the power of imagination on the 
human system. The plan was that half a dozen 
of them should, apparently by accident, meet 
some particular individual and comment on his 
appearance of extreme illness. A healthy young 
man was selected for experiment; and the result 
of this joke was that he sickened and died. 

Another case is said to have occurred in a uni- 
versity town in Scotland. A college porter hav- 
ing made himself particularly obnoxious to the 
students, they resolved to be revenged upon him. 
For this purpose, they decoyed him into a room 
one night, held a mock inquiry into his bad 
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behaviour, and, with a great outward show of 
|| solemnity, sentenced him to be decapitated—the 
execution to take place at once. The terrified 
porter was led to a quiet corner where stood 
a ae block and a keen axe; he was then 
blindfolded, and compelled to kneel and lay his 
head on the block. ‘The executioner struck him 
on the neck with a wet towel, and the porter 
was lifted up—dead. 


STORIES OF SEVEN BOYS. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 


Ir is sometimes said of families, as of nations, 
that the happiest are those that have no history. 
But every family, and especially every large 
family, has one history at anyrate that is very 
dear and very real to all its members, for the 
heroes of this history are the members of the 
family, its scene is the nursery floor, and its 
rulers and lawgivers are ‘father’ and ‘mother.’ 
Happy, indeed, is the family where this history 
is a full one, and unhappy is the family that 
has no such history. Looking back on our own 
nursery days, I cannot say that we were pre- 
cocious children—I do not think we were even 
clever children—but judging from the stories 
that are told of us and at us, we must have been 
to some extent amusing children. Whether there 
would have been more or fewer stories to tell, if, 
instead of being seven boys, we had been seven 
girls, or even seven boys and girls, is an open 
question. Seven boys we were, and as such, 
the stories that form our history are told of 
us. 

We were always town boys. Who but a town 
boy could have been the hero of such a tale as 
this? One of us, then only three or four years 
old, was on a visit to the country. To him, 
many of the commonest objects of country life 
were novel, so much so, that even a horse quietly 
grazing in a roadside field was accounted worthy 
of special attention, and was accordingly pointed 
out to the young townsman. ‘See, Arthur; 
there’s a horse.’ The reply was as prompt as 
it was unexpected: ‘That’s not a horse; it’s a 
cow !’—‘No, no; that one over there ;’ and the 
horse was pointed out again. Remonstrance, 
however, was vain, for the youngster still held 
to his theory. ‘It isn’t a horse,’ he declared with 
an air of conviction based on experience—‘ it 
isn't a horse. It’s a cow! Horses has cabs 
to ’em!’ And no amount of argument could 
induce the young townsman to entertain the bare 
idea of a horse without a cab. 

At one time we had a little sister. Her imme- 
diate predecessor had among his toys an india- 
rubber doll that squeaked on being hammered in 
the stomach. One day the nurse left the baby- 
girl quietly sleeping in her cradle, with her 
youngest brother playing contentedly in the room. 
Before long, the nurse was brought back by loud 
cries from the baby; and on hurrying to find a 
reason for this disturbance, soon discovered it. 


Not understanding that there was any material 
difference between the doll and his baby-sister, 
it had occurred to the young gentleman, who 
had probably heard the baby cry, that the cries 
were produced in the same manner in both 
instances. Fired with a mistaken ambition to 
make the ‘new dolly’ cry for himself, he had 
promptly seized the opportunity afforded by the 
nurse’s absence, and was vigorously pounding 
his sister’s stomach, accompanying each thrust 
by the command, ‘’Queak, dolly! ’queak!’ and 
delightedly increasing the power of his tattoo as 
the unfortunate baby’s cries grew louder. 

Another brother, staying at the time with his 
grandmother, was very restless one afternoon, 
and not content with admiring the view from 
the window himself, must needs draw his grand- 
mother’s attention again and again to passing 
objects. At last he espied a policeman, and asked : 
‘What’s he looking for, gam’ma?’ Here was 
an opening for well-merited reproof, and the 
reply was no doubt intended to crush the juvenile 
questioner: ‘Oh, I should think he’s looking 
for naughty little boys!’ But the watch at the 
window was resumed, and before long another 
pollegnaen came in sight, to be greeted by a 

elighted exclamation, that called forth from the 
randmother the pointed inquiry: ‘Well, what’s 
ine looking for?’ This time it was the youngster’s 
turn, and it was with an air of steady conviction 
that he announced : ‘I should think he’s looking 
for naughty gam’mas !’ 

The same young gentleman early displayed a 
marked partiality for the fair sex, and returnin 
one evening from a children’s party, was ional 
to complain, in a very injured tone: ‘I wis’ little 

irls’ mammas wouldn’t put so many pins in ’em. 
just put my arm round one of der necks, and 
I pricked myself ever so !’ 

A youngster under four years old was going 
from home for a while. His governess was to be 
left behind ; and feigning deep sorrow at his aban- 
donment of her, she asked what she was to do 
while ,he was away. ‘Oh, sit on a mossy ’tone 
and weep,’ was the quick and - reply, worthy 
of a proverbial philosopher himself. 

The confusing tendency of the multiplicity of 
drawers affected by chemists as a background to 
their counters, and of their habit of using the 
drawers for other articles than the drugs whose 
formidable and high-sounding names they bear, 
is well shown in the following anecdote. One 
of us was sent to the chemist’s on some little 
errand. Thirsting for knowledge, the youth 
carefully followed every movement of the man 
of bottles, and returned to pose his father with 
a curious question: ‘Papa, what is Jalap Rad. ?’ 
As best he could, the father explained the uses 
of the potent root, to the bewilderment of his 
son, whose rapidly formed conclusion was being 
as rapidly unsiensinel At last his disappoint- 
ment found words: ‘Hm! I thought it meant 
corks! I saw him take corks out of that drawer, 
anyway.’ He. fancied he had discovered the 
medical name for corks ! 

Not only were we town boys ; we were inland 
boys also, and the common objects of the country- 
side were not less familiar to us than those of 
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‘the beach. Shrimps were to us unknown—not 


so crickets. One of us craning himself up to 
the level of the table edge, which he could then 
hardly reach, —— sight of some shrimps on 
the tea-table one day. Now, on the nursery tea- 
table there had been no shrimps, and this division 
of the spoils struck young hopeful as not quite 
fair, so he asked at once: ‘Aren’t I to have no 
crickets to my tea?’ 

Editors of books of quotations likely to fall 
into the hands of children, please note the next 
incident, which occurred to the youth who was 
the hero of the ‘Jalap Rad.’ mistake. He picked 
up a book of quotations, and again and again he 
came across the word ‘Ibid.’ at the close of quota- 
tions. At last he jum at its meaning, and 
recognising in conversation a passage so termin- 
ated in the book, avowed that he knew who 
wrote that—‘It was Ibid!’ One of his brothers 
made a very similar mistake when he inquired, 
‘Who was “Old Ballad” who wrote Babes in the 
Wood ?’ 

Such are some of the stories that are told of 
us. We are still seven, but whether we should 
all approve of being dubbed ‘boys’ is a matter 
of grave doubt. Each year the new stories grow 
fewer, but the old ones become more and more 
interesting as their heroes grow in years. 


DISCOVERY OF FRESCOES IN DUBLIN. 


Those who have wandered much through the 
principal Italian towns with the laudable desire 
of seeing all that is to be seen, must, like Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, have often felt rather over- 
done with frescoes, es vee J the modern highly 
coloured specimens which floridly greet the eye 
of the spectator on entering the churches, and 
gaudily hold their own in rivalry with the altar- 

ieces in oils or mosaics. But to the archeologist, 
rescoes must ever be interesting, being the most 
ancient mode of painting at present in use, the 
fresh durable colours requiring no particular 
standpoint from which to be viewed, and looking 
as clear to-day as when fresh from the painter's 
brush hundreds of years ago. The subjects are 
mainly ee as being suitable to churches ; 
the inimitable quaintness of those adorning the 
walls of the crypt of St Peter’s, Rome, and the 
mixture of weirdness and grotesqueness of those 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa, most forcibly appeal 
to all those for whom originality and quaintness 
of conception possess a charm. 

The recent discoveries of interesting antiquities 
in the ancient church of St Audoen’s, Dublin, 
has been a great find for archeologists, compris- 
ing as they do frescoes of the thirteenth century, 
remarkable monuments dedicated to a family 
named Malone, as well as other monuments 
of extreme antiquity. On the wall over the 
Malone monument are a number of stucco figures 
representing a priest in the act of celebrating 
mass, while around are a number of acolytes 
assisting. Other noteworthy finds are three of 
those architectural curiosities called ‘squints’ or 
hagioscopes. These latter are neither more nor 
less than peepholes used for observing divine 
service by those who did not wish to mix with 
the*vongregation, or to be seen by them. 

It is not surprising that the capital city of 
the ‘Isle of Saints’ should be rich in objects of 


antiquarian interest, which are stored chiefly in 
her churches. The recent unearthing of the old 
chapter-house of Christ’s Church Cathedral, and 
the perhaps still more interesting archeological 
discoveries at St Mary’s Abbey, prove to what 
an extent the excavations of the Board of Works 
have been and may yet be rewarded by researches 
in the ancient quarters of that city. 

Two churches almost adjoining—one belonging 
to the Protestant, the other to the Roman Catholic 
Church—are, curiously enough, dedicated to the 
same saint, St Audoen. It is in the Protestant 
church that the interesting discoveries are bein 
made; these centre chiefly in St Anne’s Chape 
(leading from the main entrance), in an altar 
recess of which are the frescoes. They are in the 
early Italian style and are in a fair state of pre- 
servation, They represent the Trinity ; and, after 
a careful study, there is discernible the head of 
the Father, beneath which is the Dove descending 
from His lips in the direction of the Redeemer 
on the cross; and around are angels in attitudes 
of adoration. The colouring is chaste and simple 
—a deep cream ground, on which the figures are 
outlined in red; and the whole forms a fair-sized 
altar-piece. The upper part is well defined, and 
the colouring distinct, especially the head of the 
Father; but the lower part is a good deal defaced, 
notwithstanding the greatest precautions being 
used during the excavation. These are the only 
frescoes that have as yet been discovered in 
Ireland. The ruins of this interesting old church 
will repay a visit. The discovery of a narrow 
winding passage, leading from the church to the 
adjacent street, through solid blocks of masonry, 
adds still further to the interest of the excava- 
tions. 


ABSIT OMEN. 


THERE never was anything like to-day ! 
You and your eyes, and the breath of May : 
A hint of Summer, to make us glad ; 

A tinge of Winter, to keep us sad ; 

Brown boughs clothed in a mist of green— 
Green, with the pink of the buds between. 
But the naked hollows here and there, 

The light wind wandering everywhere, 

Fills with the grace of the tossing leaves. 

It is Spring at last, for who sees believes ; 
And I have not a grief that I know of—none. 
—There’s only a cloud come over the sun! 


What have you done to embitter the day ? 

One little word, and the blue turned gray. 

The rain-clouds gather, and more behind ; 

The wind that was gentle has grown unkind. 

As you sit there silent, it seems like years 

Since last you spoke, yet my heart still hears. 

Nay, never look up! No blue in the sky! 

The sad spring blossoms go drifting by ; 

They had only just had the time to blow, 

When you changed your mind, and they had to go. 

Winter ’s not over, nor Spring begun ; 

What have you done, Sweet, what have you done ? 
Vioret Hunt. 
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